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[Concluded from page 293.) 


Only a few months of rest and quiet in his 
peaceful home had followed his return to England 
in the succeeding year, when he found himself 
called into a new field of labor, and one from 
which his sensitive nature must have greatly 
shrunk. When the terrible famine which visited 
Ireland in the winter of 1846-7 began its ravages, 
the Society of Friends, ever forward in works of 
charity and beneficence, were among the first and 
most active, both in that country and in England, 
in exerting themselves to supply the famishing 
population with food. The warm feelings and 
practical benevolence of William Forster’s char- 
acter prompted him at once to take an active part 
in the efforts of his brethren ; but, ere long, im- 
pelled by a strong sense of duty, he could not be 
satisfied with doing this in his own land, but re- 
solved personally to visit the scene of misery and 
death, to ascertain the actual state of things on 
the spot, and there to devise and carry out mea- 
sures for its relief. For upwards of four months, 
in the depth of an inclement winter, and deprived 
of many of those comforts to which he was ac- 
customed, he traversed the famine-stricken dis- 
tricts of Ireland, visiting the cabins of the fam- 
ished and dying peasantry, instituting inquiries 
in all directions into the nature and extent of the 
calamity, conferring with magistrates, clergymen 
and other influential persons, and stimulating and 
encouraging their exertions, not only by his 
counsel and sympathy, but also by the liberal 
distribution of those funds which the munificence 
of his friends in both countries enabled him to 
dispense. As the compassionate feelings of his 
heart prompted him to engage in this arduous 
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work, so his large capacity and sound judgment, 
aided by the experience which he had acquired 
at his own home, in no inconsiderable degree 
fitted him for its performance. 

The document which serves as our guide is 
silent as to his engagements during the next two 
years. If, as I conclude, this period was, toa 
considerable extent, one of repose, it was only as 
a prelude to his entering on that new and arduous 
field of labor to which the remainder of his days 
and strength was to be chiefly consecrated, and 
in which he was to finish his earthly pilgrimage. 
We are told that “in his youth he was greatly 
affected by the cruelties inflicted on the slave, 
and that this early impression deepened with in- 
creasing years.’’ His visits to America would 
naturally have the effect of still further calling 
forth his sympathies with the oppressed and 
down-trodden children of Africa; while his family 
connexion and intimacy with Sir T. F. Buxton 
could not fail to strengthen his interest on their 
behalf. After the prayers and labors of British 
abolitionists had prevailed to free their own coun- 
try—first, from the guilt and curse of the Slave 
Trade, and then from that of Slavery—they be- 
gan earnestly to address themselves to the ardu- 
ous task of inducing other nations and govern- 
ments to follow the example of England. This 
subject took a strong hold of William Forster’s 
mind ; and it was, | believe, chiefly at his sug- 
gestion, that the “‘ Yearly Meeting” of the Society 
of Friends in Great Britain, which had often be- 
fore given its aid in various ways to the cause 
of abolition, resolved, in 1849, to issue an ad- 
dress to the sovereigns and governments of every 
part of the world in which the Christian religion 
is professed, for the purpose of urging upon their 
attention the flagrant violation of its spirit and 
precepts which both the Slave Trade and Slavery 
involve. 


The idea itself—that of a small and compara- 
tively insignificant Christian community thus 
standing forth to plead with the great ones of 
the earth on behalf of those who could not plead 


for themselves—was truly a noble one. Nor was 
the mode in which it was resolved to carry it out 
less so ;—that of two or three private Christian 
men, whose appearance and habits might well 
seem but little fitted for the atmosphere of courts 
and cabinets, undertaking the task of personally 
presenting the address. Qn this embassy of 
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Christian mercy, William Forster, though now 
far advanced in life, and feeling the infirmities 
of age fast growing upon him, yet, believing it 
to be his appointed path of duty, freely offered 
himself to go; and his brethren gladly accepted 
the offer. During the ensuing twelve months 
he was busily engaged in this work, visiting 
“ the capitals of nearly all the northern and cen- 
tral States of Europe, and many other cities and 
towns; and with but one or two exceptions, he 
obtained interviews with the reigning sovereigns 
and other persons in authority, besides having 
effected a large distribution of the address to 
those in official stations.” The published narra- 
tive of this long and laborious journey shows that 
it extended from Holland and Belgium in the 
west, to Austria and Bohemia in the east; and 
from Sweden and Denmark in the north, to Pied- 
mont and Tuscany in thesouth. A visit to Spain 
in the following year finished his own share in 
this work, so far as related to the continent of 
Europe; though, as we shall presently see, the 
yet more arduous duty of pleading the cause of 
the oppressed, in the very scene of their bondage, 
still awaited him. 

Ere, however, he was called to make this last 
and greatest sacrifice to the service of his Master 
and the good of his fellow-men, a duty of another 
kind, and one far more congenial to his feelings, 
was laid upon him. His visit to Turin, in 1850, 
had brought him into the near vicinity of those 
secluded valleys of Piedmont, in which the 
churches of the Vaudois have held their ground, 
through so many centuries of persecution and 
slaughter, to taste at length, in our own days, 
the blessings of religious liberty. This circum- 
stance was no doubt a chief means of drawing 
forth his Christian sympathies towards them ; 
and the result was that, in the summer of 1852, 
believing himself called by his Master to this 
service, he paid them a visit in the character of 
a Christian minister. A testimonial letter re- 
specting this visit, which was subsequently ad- 
dressed by some of them to his fellow-members 
in England, showed that they had highly appre- 
ciated his gospel labors. ‘ We cannot,” say 
they, ‘“‘avoid assuring you that we have been 
abundantly refreshed, cheered, encouraged, and 
strengthened by the words and deeds of Chris- 
tian love of our dear brother William Forster. 
Our feeling is, that it is certainly the Lord who 
has brought him amongst us, that his Spirit has 
kept and strengthened him, has put the thoughts 
into his heart, and the words upon his lips.’ 
Another minister of his own community, who 
has recently visited these valleys, reports that his 
name is often mentioned there with grateful vene- 
ration, and that both the pastors and their flocks 
testify to the abiding effects of his ministry. One 
of the fruits of his visit is likely long to remain, 
whether his name and connection with it be re- 
membered or not. I allude to the Orphan House 
at La Tour, the first suggestion of which was 
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publicly ascribed to him, when the foundation 
stone was laid a few months since. 

The last of his earthly labors now drew nigh. 
In the following year he freely surrendered him- 
self to the service of which I have already 
spoken,—that of delivering the brethren’s “ Ad. 
dress” on the Slave Trade and Slavery, to “ the 
President and others in authority in the United 
States of America.””’ What this sacrifice must 
have cost him, none but the Seamgher of hearts 
can fully know ; but it may be safely said, that 
the prospect of bodily fatigue and suffering, how- 
ever formidable to one so advanced in age and 
so feeble in health, was the least part of that 
which he saw before him, and which he yet 
shrank not from encountering. 

It was while he was preparing for this journey, 
and only a few weeks before he left England, 
that I received his last letter. Its contents were 
at the time deeply touching to me ; and what so 
soon afterwards followed made them yet more so. 
After speaking of those services in the gospel 
which he had in prospect in America, but only 
a part of which it was his Master’s will that he 
should live to accomplish, he goes on to say :— 
“This exercise of faith and obedience has 
brought me very low. Iam an old man, [he 
had now reached his seventieth yvear,] and have 
many of the infirmities incident to old age ; and 
often they press heavily upon me. And it goes 
hard with me, very hard with me, to separate 
myself from my poor dear wife in her latter 
days. Through the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, I am, to a great degree, preserved from a 
murmuring mind. His love helps me to look 
forward in hope, and from one time to another 
to offer up myself, even in willing-heartedness, 
to his service.” 

It was not, however, for the purpose of thus 
giving utterance to his feelings, that he wrote 
this letter, but for another which was of far 
deeper interest to himself, and which his friends 
may well contemplate with delight, as showing 
how ardent a love for Christ and his truth, and 
for the eternal salvation of men, burned in his 
soul to the last. It mainly had reference to some 
compilations from the Holy Scriptures,—‘ The 
Discourses of our Saviour,’ “The History of 
John the Baptist,” and “The Life and Labors 
of the Apostle Peter,’—which he had already 
largely circulated on the continent in French and 
Italian, and which he was desirous to have printed 
in Spanish, Portuguese, Polish, Armenian, and 
modern Greek. That this thought of his heart, 
though it was not permitted to be realized, was 
an acceptable evening sacrifice to the God whom 
he served, we cannot doubt; and I would ven- 
ture to express my own earnest hope, that his 
brethren of the Society of Friends may regard 
the fulfilment of his purpose as a sacred legacy 
of duty, bequeathed to them by one whom they 
so justly loved and honored. 

In the autumn of 1853, accompanied by a be- 
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loved brother and two attached friends, he for: 
the fifth time crossed the Atlantic ocean. Hav- 
ing landed safely at Boston, he and his com- 
panions at once proceeded to the work of their 
mission ; and having first presented the ‘ Ad- 
dress,’’ of which they were the bearers, to the 
President at Washington, they then travelled 
through a large number of both the free and 
slave States, obtaining interviews with the 
Governors whenever this was practicable; William 
Forster himself laboring at the same time among 
his Friends, as he found opportunity, in the gos- 
pel of his blessed Master. The opening of the 
following year found them in the State of Ten- 
nessee ; and there it pleased the all-wise Disposer 
of events to bring the labors of his faithful ser- 
vant to aclose. Seized with illness at a lone 
ferry-house, in the depth of winter, and in aland 
of slaves ; far from his beloved wife and son; 
destitute of many of the comforts of which he 
stood so much in need ; and only able to obtain 
occasional and imperfect medical aid ;—the out- 
ward circumstances in which he was placed were 
in many respects sad and painful. Yet there 
was a bright side even to these; for his closely 
attached brother and devoted friends surrounded 
his bed, ministering to his wants, and doing all 
that Christian love and assiduity could do to 
alleviate his sufferings. But far beyond every 
outward help and solace was that which he had 
within, even ‘the peace of God” in his soul. 
Oppressed as he was with illness and pain, he 
could hardly have given much utterance to his 
thoughts and feelings, even had he wished to do 
so; but (as he remarked to those about him) it 
had never been his habit to say much respecting 
himself. The little that he did say, however, 
sufficiently indicated what was passing within. 
Meekly and patiently submitting himself to the 
Divine will, his heart filled with love to God and 
man, deeply feeling his own unworthiness, and 
yet steadfastly relying on that Saviour whom he 
had so Jong trusted and served, he quietly fell 
asleep ; his emancipated spirit quitting its earthly 
tenement to enter on the blessedness of “ the 
dead who die in the Lord,” and therein to wait 
the day of that glorious resurrection, when “this 
corruptible shall put on incorruption, this mortal 
immortality, and death shall be for ever swallowed 
up in victory.” 

The scene which followed, two days after, when 
his body was borne to its last resting place, pre- 
sents many features of touching interest. The 
difficult passage of the ice-encumbered river ; the 
little band of kindred and friends following his 
humble bier ; the simple meeting-house, in which 
his voice had so lately been heard ; the equally 
simple burial-place adjvining it ; the quiet gather- 
ing round the grave ; the solemn silence, followed 
by the utterance of human sorrow, mingled with 
Christian rejoicing; the lowering of the un- 
adorned coffin; the silent parting look :—as I 
picture the whole scene to my mind, I feel how 


meet were such obsequies for one whose spirit 
was so lowly; and how fit an emblem may be 
found in them of the Christian’s blessed transi- 
tion from the toils and conflicts of earth to the 
rest and peace of heaven. 

I have thus given such a sketch as I was able 
of the character and labors of my beloved friend : 
but I have yet a few words to say. To some of 
my readers I may, perhaps, have scemed, in the 
earlier part of this little memorial, to dwell more 
than was needful upon what I have described as 
the constitutional inertia of his mental character. 
But, as [ then intimated, I had reasons for doing 
as I did, which I will nowexplain. I knew how 
generally it had been lamented among his friends 
and fellow members that his eminent gifts as a 
minister of Christ were oftentimes so compara- 
tively little exercised; and I was desirous to 
show how largely this should be ascribed to causes 
of aconstitutional nature, and probably of a physi- 
eal origin. But I was yet more desirous to let 
it be seen how great must have been the power 
of divine grace and of the constraining love of 
Christ in his soul, that it should have overcome, 
to so large an extent, a natural infirmity so strong 
as the one of which I have spoken evidently was. 
Nor was this by any means the only way—per- 
haps, indeed, it was not the most remarkable one 
—in which the power of the supernatural to over- 
come the natural was seen in his case. Even 
his bodily infirmities and his consequent need of 
those comforts which his Christian labors so 
often obliged him to forego, and still more the 
inconveniences and sufferings to which these 
labors continually exposed him, were difficulties 
in his way of no trifling account, and such as 
many, even Christian men, are found unwilling 
to encounter. But these were small obstacles 
when compared with those which had their 
origin in his moral nature. When we think of 
one so shy and retiring (not to say so timid) in 
his natural character, month after month seeking 
admission into the audience chambers of princes, 
and the cabinets of their ministers; and still 
more, perhaps, when we contemplate the specta- 
cle of one to keenly, not to say morbidly sensi- 
tive to human suffering and woe, at one time 
penetrating, for months together, into the very 
depths of misery, when famine and death were 
stalking through the land; and at another de- 
liberately throwing himself (so to speak) among 
those scenes of oppression and degradation from 
which his righteous and pitiful soul so deeply 
revolted ;—then, and not till then, shall we be 
prepared fully to estimate the power of that di- 
vine grace which wrought in him, and enabled 
him to do what he did. If this memorial should 
have the effect of stirring up any of God’s dear 
children to believe that the same grace can en- 
able them to overcome their own infirmities, of 
whatever kind they may be, it will not have been 
written in vain. 

Yet a few words more. The last labors of this 
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devoted servant ot Christ were, as we have seen, 
on behalf of the enslaved sons of Africa ; and to. 
their cause he may truly be said to have been a! 
martyr. It was in the land of their bondage 
that he drew his last breath ; and there his ashes 
repose, as if in silent testimony against those ini- 

quities, for the removal of which his lips had so 
often pleaded. They who witnessed and shared 
his public labors in this righteous cause, can 
tell what they were : but who shall tell us of that 
deep travail of soul; of those prayers, and sighs, 
and tears, of which none but He ‘ who seeth in 
secret’’ was witness? To Him, we may assured- 
ly believe, they ascended as a sweet incense ; 
with Him they are registered on high ; and from 
Him their answer will, without doubt, come, in 
his own good time. To human reason that time 
may now seem far distant ; but it may only seem. 
Who knows but that, even now, when the chains 
of the oppressed seem to be more closely than 
ever riveted upon them, the Almighty Disposer 
of events may be secretly preparing the means 
of their deliverance? But however this may be, 
the day assuredly will come when the yoke of the 
oppressor shall be broken, and Africa’s enslaved 
children be set free. The Lord hasten it in his 
time ! 


' 


| 


A Testimony of Hardshaw West Monthly Meet- 
ing, [England,| concerning Susan Morris 
THOMPSON, deceased. 


This our dear friend was the daughter of 


Joshua and Sarah W. Longstreth, of Philadel- 
phia, and was born there the 13th day of Eleventh 


month, 180%. From the private memoranda 
which she has left, it appears that in early life 
she was made sensible of the tender visitations 
of Divine love, but from want of faithfulness was 
drawn aside from that path of humility and self- 
denial which she believed had been required of 
her. In the year 1824 she was united in mar- 
riage with our friend Francis Thompson, and in 
1835 they removed with their family to this coun- 
try. At that time a residence of twoor three years 
only was contemplated; but, in the ordering of 
Divine Providence, it was otherwise appointed. 
In 1838 they settled in Liverpool, and became 
members of this Monthly Meeting. 

It pleased our Heavenly Father, in love and 
mercy, as we reverently believe, to lay his chas- 
tening hand upon them, and trials and afflictions 
were permitted to attend them. The protracted 
illness, severe sufferings, and death of a precious 
child in 1842, and of a beloved sister in a distant 
land the following year, were instrumental, in 
the Divine hand, in solemnly impressing the mind 
of our dear friend with the uncertainty of life 
and the unsatisfying nature of all earthly enjoy- 
ments; and, through the renewed visitations of 
a Saviour’s love and the quickening influences 
of his Holy Spirit, she was mercifully enabled 
more and more to set her affections on heavenly 
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things. Alluding to the decease of her dear 
child, she remarks :—“ Truly it has been a sea- 
son of deep trial of my faith; and Oh! that it 
may prove a lesson of lasting instruction to each 
member of our family ; that it may be sanctified 
unto us is the sincere and earnest prayer of my 
spirit.”’ It led to deep searching of heart, and 
| fervent prayer unto the Lord that He would be 
| pleased to qualify her rightly to discharge her 
duty towards her children, strengthen her to 
bring them up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, and direct their minds to the blessed 
Saviour. The language of the Most High, by 
the mouth of his Prophet, seemed applicable, 
‘“« T have refined thee, but not with silver ; I have 
chosen thee in the furnace of affliction.” 

At this period her spirit was often humbled 
under a sense of the unutterable love and mercy 
of “ God in Christ Jesus’’ to her soul, whilst es- 
teeming herself unworthy of the very least of 
his mercies. ‘ Having tasted that the Lord is 
gracious, and felt that Christ is indeed precious 
to them that believe,” she believed it would be 
required of her to declare unto others what the 
Lord had done for her soul. Many were the 
conflicts, and deep and humbling were the bap- 
tisms of spirit, which she had to endure before 
she was made willing to yield to this apprehended 
duty. 

She first spoke publicly asa minister at a 
funeral in Warrington, in 1844, when she was 
strengthened to bow the knee in solemn supplica- 
tion for the widow and the fatherless; and for 
this act of obedience, she says, ‘‘ The overflowing 
of peace which filled my soul cannot be set forth 
in words. The incomes of redeeming love which 
were granted me during the meeting were worth 
all the sufferings I had experienced. I was in- 
deed permitted to know something of that peace 
which the world can neither give nor take away. 
May I render all the praises unto God and the 
Son of his love, worthy for ever and for ever- 
more.’ 

She was recorded a minister in 1848. Her 
communications generally were short, but were 
delivered under a deep sense of the solemnity of 
the engagement ; and, being concerned to wait 
for the influence of the Holy Spirit, they were 
accompanied with a measure of holy anointing, 
to the edifying of the Church. She was often 
engaged to inculcate the spiritual nature of the 
Gospel dispensation, and to impress upon all the 
necessity of an individual and experimental 
knowledge of the “ truth as it is in Jesus.” Her 
spirit was deeply exercised for the welfare of the 
young and rising generation, that their minds 
might be imbued with the love of God and of 
the blessed Saviour, and that they might “learn 
of Him who was meek and lowly in heart, that 
they might find rest unto their souls.’’ The ex- 
ercise of her gift was chiefly within the limits of 
her own Monthly Meeting. With its concur- 
rence, however, she paid a visit, in the love of 
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the Gospel, to the meetings constituting Cumber- 
land Quarterly Meeting, which she was favored 
to accomplish to the peace of her own mind. She 
was likewise engaged with the Committee of this 
Quarterly Meeting in visiting some of its subor- 
dinate meetings, and a few of the afflicted fami- 
lies therein. She tenderlysympathized with the 
sick and afflicted, and was exemplary in visiting 
them, being often enabled to hand them a word 
of counsel and encouragement, and to comfort 
them “by the comfort wherewith she herself was 
comforted of God.” 

The health of our dear friend was delicate; 
but the attack of sickness which, after many 
months of suffering, terminated her life, was sud- 
den and alarming. Her mind was mercifully 
preserved in much calmness and resignation. 
The compassionate Saviour, in whom she had be- 
lieved, did not forsake her in this time of need. 
When a little relief from exhaustion and pain 
was mercifully granted, she diligently improved 
such seasons in fulfilling those acts of Christian 
duty which had rested upon her spirit. She felt 
and expressed much love for all her friends, and 
was grateful for the kindness which had been so 
abundantly manifested towards her, giving God 
the praise. It was very instructive, to those who 
waited upon and visited her, to witness her peace- 
ful serenity and cheerfulness of spirit under acute 
suffering ; and she was frequently concerned to 
encourage them to dedicate their all to the ser- 
vice of so good and mercifula God. In address- 
ing an absent friend she writes :—“ I could tell 
thee of the marvellous tender mercy of the Saviour 
towards his unworthy child. Oh! the condescen- 
sion which has been manifested is beyond all 
words ; a poor doubting creature, as I have often 
been, so wonderfully cared for and supported in 
the hour of deep trial! Truly I was brought low 
and the Lord helped me. I trust [am not deceiving 
myself when I say I have felt, for days together, 
to rest sweetly in my Saviour’s arms, having 
nothing of my own to trust to, but all in the free, 
unmerited mercy of God in Christ Jesus, who 
hath loved me and given himself for me.’’ 

A few weeks before her decease she was re- 
moved to Southport, at her own request. The 
change was refreshing; but the disorder made 
steady progress, of which she was fully sensible. 
She was often engaged in secret prayer that faith 
and patience might hold out unto the end, which 
was mercifully granted; and we consolingly be- 
lieve that, through the atoning blood of the 
Lamb of God, her ransomed and sanctified spirit 


has been permitted to enter into his kingdom of | 


eternal rest and peace. 

Under a deep sense of the loss we have sus- 
tained, we have felt it right to issue this testi- 
mony in remembrance of her, and to encourage 
one another to follow her as she endeavored to 
follow Christ. ; 

She died on the 15th day of Twelfth month, 
1856, and was interredin Friends’ burial-ground, 
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Hunter St., Liverpool, on the 21st of the same; 
aged about 54 years ; a recorded minister 8 years. 


PROVERBS. 
(Concluded from page 278.] 


It is a very rare thing, indeed, that occasions 
do not arise to most people, in which they are 
beset by difficulty. ‘There is a rut in every 
lane.” Some people are especially prone to lose 
heart They see no way of working through, and 
so they sit down and weep in moody melancholy, 
or else give up in despair ‘Tine heart,” says 


1a Scotch proverb, “and a’s gane” (“ lose heart, 


and all’s gone”). Many a gallant vessel, which 
might have been saved, has gone down to the 
bottom, just because her crew “lost heart.” 
Many a man has been involved in bankruptcy 
just because he “lost heart.”” Many a well- 
planned scheme has been fustrated just because 
its projectors “ lost heart,’”’ at the very time when 
it needed but another effort to carry it through. 
‘“‘ He’s worth nae weel,” says another proverb 
from the other side of the Border, “that can 
bide nae wae.”” ‘‘ Aye be as merry as you can,” 
is the sentiment of another Scotch proverb. ‘All 
very well,” you may say, “ but how is it to be 
done?” Call in faith. You saw that black 
cloud which hid so much of the sunlight from 
you, and cast such a deep shadow oyer your path. 
If you thought about it, you would possibly re- 
member that whilst the side turned to you was 
dark, the other side was radiant with glorious 
sunbeams ; and just as you looked at it, the cloud 
shifted its position a little, and it became fringed 
with a beautiful silver border, which you saw 
must certainly extend along the whole interior of 
the cloud. ‘There’s a silver lining to every 
cloud” —a bright side to everything. Believe 
that there is a bright side, and try to get a sight 
of it as soon as you can. Call in hope also. “It’s 
a long lane that has no turning.” ‘ After the 
night, the morning.’ ‘“ When things get to the 
worst, they begin to mend.” But let faith and 
hope be both in God, reconciled through Christ. 
The difficulty and the trial will then be felt to be 
a loving Father’s discipline ; and then, too, there 
will be all the comfort which springs from the 
persuasion that, though the desired relief may 
not come on earth, he has prepared for his chil- 
dren a home in the skies, where there is no sor- 
row. Mark, too, how others, God’s true heroes, 
have passed through the heaviest trials, without 
‘‘ bating one jot of heart or hope;” and resolve, 
like them, in God’s strength, to surmount the 
difficulty and withstand the storm. 

Lord Bacon says, ‘“‘ Men ought to find the dif- 
ference between saltness and bitterness. Cer- 
tainly, he that hath a satirical vein, as he maketh 
others afraid of his wit, so had he need be afraid 
of others’ memory.” Such people, often without 
a thought of real unkindness, will crack their 
jokes at the expense of their best friends. This 
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isa bad policy. Many a good friend has thus 
been alienated for ever. Burns’ biographer says 
that the poet paid for his mischievous wit in this 
respect, as dearly as any one could do. ‘’T'was 
no extravagant arithmetic to say of him, as was 
said of Yorick, that ‘for every ten jokes he got 
a hundred enemies.’’”’ The proverbs of the 
Bible dwell strongly on the government of the 
tongue: ‘In the multitude of words there 
wanteth not sin ; but. he that refraineth his lips is 
wise.” ‘A man hath joy by the answer of his 
mouth, and a word spoken in due season, how 
goud is it!’ The apostle James speaks even 
more strongly : “ If any man offend not in word, 
the same is a perfect man, and able also to bridle 
the whole body.—Who is a wise man, and en- 
dued with knowledge among you? let him show 
out of a good conversation his works with meek- 
ness of wisdom.’’—James iii. 2, 13. And noth- 
ing can be more stern and emphatic than the 
condemnation which he pronounces in the same 
chapter on the misuse of the precious gift of 
speech. How much do we all of us need to 
crave forgiveness, both of each other and of God, 
for such misuse ! 

There is, we may observe, in all societies, a 
sort of implied confidence. We don’t expect 
that when people enter our houses, they are 
taking note of everything they see, for the pur- 
pose of telling it in the next house they visit ; 
nor do we expect that what we say in the free- 
dom of genial intercourse across our dinner or 


tea table, or during a morning call, will be pub- 
lished to the world. A modern esteemed essayist 
speaks very strongly in enforcement of the duty 
of what he calls reticence, and on the wrong in- 
volved in its violation. And yet, what a common 


thing such a violation is! It would not be so 
bad, if the thing were reported just as it was; 
but how often does it acquire such extraordinary 
additions, that those who first said or heard it can 
scarcely recognise it. Like a snowball, it gathers 
at every turn. So it is said, “‘ A tale never tines 
(loses) in the telling.” We have heard of a 
German game, which very well illustrates this. 
A party sit round the room. The first of the 
number whispers a story to his neighbor, taking 
care, of course, that no one overhears him. It 
is then transmitted to the next, and so it goes on 
till it reaches the last. The story as it began 
and the story as it ended its course are then 
compared, and, as may be easily supposed, they 
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to bear them.”” “ A hasty man,” say our Scotch 
neighbors, “‘ never wanted wae.” It is good ad- 
vice which comes from the same side of the Bor- 
der: ‘ Take wit i’? your anger;” and very ap- 
propriate to such times that which we hear on 
this: ‘‘ Least said, soonest mended.” Better 
still that which we find in the good old book: 
‘¢ Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry, for anger 
resteth in the bosom of fools ;’’ ‘‘ The beginning 
of strife is as when one letteth out water ; there- 
fore leave off contention before it be meddled 
with ;”’ ‘“‘ He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit, than he 
that taketh a city.” And, by the help of God, 
the victory is possible. Some people are natu- 
rally so gentle and amiable that nothing ruffles 
them ; but it will be found more frequently that 
those who are especially admired for their calm 
self-possession, both under the little fretting an- 
noyances of every-day life, and under the greater 
provocations which occur only now and then, are 
men not naturally incapable of anger, but men 
who have a spirit to rule, and who rule it. The 
pupils of Socrates laughed at the physiognomist 
who said he saw from their master’s countenance 
that he was a man of choleric temperament. 
Socrates inquired the cause of their laughter. 
“The man is perfectly right,” said he ; ‘ what 
you see is the result of careful discipline.” Ifa 
heathen could acquire such an ascendency over 
himself, how much more should we, with the 
mighty motives, and the precious teachings, and 
the beautiful examples of the Bible, and most of 
all, with the grace of that Holy Spirit whom our 
heavenly Father gives to all them that ask him ! 

We are all mortal, and all liable to err: we all 
need, therefore, each other’s forbearance and for- 
giveness. If to be soon angry shows littleness, 
to cherish a grievance, to remember the hasty 
word, and to let it fester and rankle in the soul, 
shows at least as much if not more. If two parties 
have quarrelled, and one of them be especially 
unforgiving, it is very probable that the blame 
rests chiefly with him. ‘The offender never 
pardons ;” “‘ He that has done you an ill-turn 
will ne’er forgie you.”’” Some people have an 
especial facility for recalling old grievances. 
“ Forgive—and forget.”” If memory refuse to 
bury it altogether, let it be as though it were 
forgotten. ‘‘ Let by-ganes be by-ganes;” ‘ Do 
not rip up old sores.” ‘ It is the glory of a man,” 
says Solomon, ‘‘ to pass over a transgression ;” 


are frequently found two very different things.{and he is then most like God, who forgives 


It is a good thing to stop the tale as it goes; a 
better, not to start it on its travels. We should 
feel that in the open, unsuspecting intercourse of 
friendship we are safe from misrepresentation, 
and to a great extent even from report. 

Not only is it a little thing to be soon angry, 
but often it is both useless and injurious to the 
man himself. “ Anger is like rain,” says an old 
proverb ; “it breaks itself against that on which 
it falls.” “It costs more to revenge injuries than 


freely, heartily, and remembers the sin no more ! 

It is a strong temptation, when you get an 
angry or unreasonabla letter, to sit down in hot 
haste and reply to it. Your fingers itch to be 
at work at once. There is an old Latin proverb 
which occurs in Horace: “ Litera scripta 
manet’— that which is written remains.” 
What we say often remains in people’s memories 
quite long enough, especially when it is some- 
thing we are particularly wishful they should 
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forget ; but most commonly it gradually fades 
away. But write, and there itis. The person 
to whom you send it can nurse his own wrath 
by every now and then bringing out your letter 
and looking at it; or, which even answers the 
purpose still more effectually, by showing it to 
others, who are sure, in nine cases out of ten, to 
sympathise with him, for the obvious reason, that 
he is not very likely to show it to any one about 
whom he is tolerably sure that they will not do 
soe A Tuscan proverb gives sound advice: 
“Think much, speak little, write less.” We know 
a judicious and distinguished man, who makes 
it arule never to reply to any letter which oc- 
casions him angry feeling, under four-and-twenty 
hours, provided, of course, the case will admit 
of delay. If any of our readers have written an 
immediate reply to such a letter, and kept it till 
the’next morning, which we hope he did if he 
wrote it, are we not right in saying that he had | 
so far cooled down as to find that the best place 
for the letter would be, not the post, but the fire, 
and that something a great deal calmer would an- 
swer every purpose much better?—Letsure Hour. 
For Friends’ Review. 


THE FRUITS OF SLAVERY. 


Although at various times much has been said 
in the Review respecting the inconsistency of 
using the products of slavery by persons profess- 
ing to bear a testimony against the cruel system 


of oppression, yet I hope a few remarks from | 
one who has never before ventured an expression | 
of his feelings upon this subject may do no 
harm. The writer of this may acknowledge him- 
self to be one, probably with many others, who 
have long since been convinced that slavery is 
wrong, cruel, and antichristian, and earnestly 
desire its extinction, but beyond this, have} 
hardly felt strength to move. Although, when | 
the query has presented, whether, whilst using its 
products, we are bearing a faithful testimony 
against so great an evil, we may have felt our) 
selves constrained to make a similar acknowledg- 
ment with that of Felix, when he replied to 
Paul, ‘‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian,” yet we may have reasoned upon it, | 
and come to the conclusion that it could avail 
nothing for us to make the sacrifice which | 
would be necessary, were we to refrain from using 
the products of the hard and unrequited labor of 
the slaves. Such has been the halting and un-| 
satisfied condition of some, and it may be of 
many, who may yet find relief by faithfully and | 
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For Friends’ Review. 
PRAYER. 


The following extract from a letter addressed 
by Dr. John Fothergill to his brother Samuel 
Fothergill, appears to me to express so exactly 
the nature and manner of true prayer, that I 
have been induced to send it to the Review: 

‘‘ May a person who needs advice as much as 
most, and at the same time does not profit by it 
so much as he ought, presume to give any? 
Thy affection for me will throw a mantle of ob- 
livion over me, if I say anything that does not 
correspond with thy own reflections. Be short 
in supplication; use no words not of common 
use, and the same words as seldom as possible. 

e ineffable majesty of Heaven is enough to 
dazzle all human conception; yet the ‘Our 
Father which art in Heaven,’ is indeed a com- 
plete model. Stray from its simplicity as seldom 
as possible; but I speak with unhallowed lips, 
and therefore forgive me. My wish is strong, 
that the Father of all mercies may long preserve 
thee a choice instrument, a silver trumpet, that 
givesa certain sound as thine is; that I may be con- 
ducted wisely through a thorny, slippery, ardu- 
ous track to safety and happiness at last. So let 
it be for us both, saith all within me. J. F.” 


it 


THE ENGLISH COURT OF CHANCERY AS IT IS. 


It has been truly remarked, that the Court of 
Chancery is an admirable illustration of “ the dog 
with the bad name.”’ The expression, “like being 
in Chancery,” and others of a similar nature, are 
often used by people who wish to impress upon 
their hearers that which is tedious, expensive, 
and almost endless. If property is “thrown into 
Chancery,” to use a popular phrase, all hope of 
its ever being of any further benefit to the parties 
interested in it is abandoned. The Court of 
Chancery has won for itself an evil reputation 
which still clings to it, although no longer de- 
served. 

The Court of Chancery has been thoroughly 
reformed. The changes began in *8°0; and in 
1852 an entire revolution was effected in its mode 
of procedure. The various times for taking the 
necessary proceedings were considerably shorten- 
ed, printed pleadings were substituted for written 
ones, and unnecessary offices, such as those of the 
masters in Chancery, which had long been causes 
of delay and expense to suitors, were abolished. 
In many cases, too, relief may now be had by a 
summary mode of procedure. Also fees are paid 


meekly taking up the cross. I would not be| by stamps, and officers of the court are remune- 
understood as directing the way for others, but | rated by salaries instead of fees, so that greater 
only add, that for myself it was best to attempt, | fees than those prescribed by the orders of the 
although in the cross, to make the sacrifice, and| court can no longer be taken. Thus, and ina 


I think I can say that the result has had a soften- 
ing, humbling, and satisfying effect, which with 
me quite overbalances any inconvenieneg I may 
undergo. A Constant READER. 


great many other particulars, which it is un. 
necessary here to detail, has the Court of Chan. 
cery been reformed and its procedure simplified, 


' with a saving of time and cost to the suitor; yet 
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Works like Mr. Dickens’s 


no one believes it. 

still continue to gain credence, although written 
long ago, and before Chancery reform began ; 
novelists and newspaper writers still speak of it 
as it was years ago; and because they do not 
know of, or cannot comprehend its vast changes 
and improvements, will not admit that any have 
been made. This is most unfortunate; for not 
only are the people of England thus misled, but 
foreigners get these absurd notions into their 
heads, carry them home to their own countries, 
and represent our highest court in the realm as a 
monstrosity of iniquity ! 

There is also another class who rail against 
the Court of Chancery, who wish all forms and 
modes of procedure to be done away with, and 
would, no doubt, like justice to be administered 
after the manner of a Turkish pacha ; but this is, 
in England, we are glad to say, an impossibility. 
Forms are, to a certain extent, actually necessary 
to prevent injustice being done by the law; for 
if the process of the law could be used without 
knowledge, cost, or trouble, by any one who 
might fancy himself wronged by another, then 
would it become an engine of tyranny and op- 
pression, and not of justice and equity. 

Let us hope that the Court of Chancery, which, 
by reason of its reforms, has, from being the 
slowest, become one of the speediest tribunals in 
the kingdom, may be regarded in its proper 
light, and become as popular as it has hitherto 
been unpopular.— Chambers’ Journal. 

FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 23, 1858. 


EMANCIPATION IN Missouri.—We give this 
week the first portion of some extracts from a late 
speech delivered at a public meeting in the Hall 
of the House of Representatives at Jefferson City, 
Missouri. Like that of B. Gratz Brown, in the 
Missouri Legislature a few months since, it reveals 
the prevalence of a sentiment, not only adverse to 
the growth of slavery in that State, but clearly 
favorable to its extinction. The fact that the 
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most respectable citizens of the State, owners of 


property in that city and its vicinity, have organ- 
ized a company to promote the growth of trade 
and manufactures, invite immigration and settle- 
ments on their lands, and establish a University. 
This scheme might reasonably be expected to 
prove a public benefit, as well as a pecuniary ad- 
vantage to its projectors ; but as its success was 
supposed to depend mainly upon the introduction 
of a free-labor population, an attack was made 
upon it by a member of the State Senate, who, 
in a public address, asserted that Slavery is a 
moral, social, political and religious blessing, and 
that agitation against it is a wicked conspiracy. 
Subsequently, at an educational convention in 
Jefferson City, James B. Gardenhire, the Presi- 
dent of the Company, submitted a plan for estab- 
lishing and endowinga State Normal School. This 
was warmly opposed by the late Speaker of the 
Missouri House of Representatives, who also 
denounced, as an emancipationist institution, the 
Company’s University, towards the establishment 
of which some progress had been made. To 
counteract the influence thus exerted against the 
Company, J. B. Gardenhire invited his fellow- 
citizens to a public meeting, and on this occasion 
he made the speech from which our extracts are 
taken. 

It will be observed that he introduces what 
purports to be an address delivered by a member 
of the Divan of Algiers in 1687, in favor of en- 
slaving Christians, but it was, in reality, a parody, 
understood to be written by Dr. Franklin, on a 
speech in Congress, at the session of 1790, 
by a member named Jackson, from Georgia, in 
a debate on the abolition of the foreign slave 
trade. 

At the Yearly Meeting of Friends held in 
Philadelphia, in 1783, an Address to the Con- 
gress of the Confederation was agreed upon and 


subject of emancipation can be publicly discussed | signed by 535 Friends, asking the attention of 
and advocated in the capital of Missouri is an|that body to the African slave trade, under a 
indication, too, that the slaveholding influence is | fear that, peace being restored, the iniquitous 
not so powerful and crushing in that State as in | traffic might be resumed, unless prevented by the 


most of the other Slave States. Still it is evident 
that strong efforts are constantly made by the 
pro-slavery party to control State affairs, and to 
oppose every measure which seems likely to les- 
sen the political power of slaveholders. The 
recent agitation at Jefferson City arose from an 
attempt of this kind. 

It appears that a number of the oldest and 


interference of Congress. The memorial was 
respectfully received, but no action resulted, in- 
asmuch as that body, as then constituted, pos- 
sessed no legislative powers. 


The subject was renewed in 1789, and another 
petition from the same meeting, together with 
two memorials of a similar character, one of 
them having the signature of Benjamin Frank- 
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lin, as President of the Pennsylvania Society for 


the Abolition of Slavery, was presented to the 
Congress, sitting under the newly organized 
government of the United States. A committee 
was appointed, and subsequently offered a report 
consisting of seven resolutions,.“‘ chiefly expres- 
sive of the powers and the limitation of the 
powers of Congress, in relation to slavery and 
the slave trade, and declaring that, in all cases 
to which the authority of Congress extended, 
they would exercise it for the humane purposes | 
of the memorialists, so far as they could be pro- 
moted on the principles of justice, humanity and 
good policy.” While this report was under 
consideration, an amendment was offered : “ that 
the -several memorials propose to this house a 
subject on which its interference would be un- 
constitutional, and even its deliberations highly 
injurious to some of the States.” It was in 
support of this amendment that the speech was | 
made which brought forth, a few days afterward, 
the parody by Franklin. The following sketch 
of Jackson’s speech will enable our readers more 
fully to comprehend the point of the parody :— 





“Slavery is an evil habit—but in some situa- 
‘ ae i a s 
tions, such as South Carolina and Georgia were 
in, it was a necessary habit. Large tracts of 


fertile lands were uncultivated for want of popu- 


lation. The climate was unfavorable to northern 
constitutions. What is to be done with this 
land? Is the rice trade to be banished from our 
shores? Will Congress give up the revenue 
arising from it? And for what? To gratify 
the supposed feelings, the theoretical speculations 
or humanity of the Quakers? The Africans 
were ruled by despots in their own country. 
All the people are bound to appear in the field 
when required by their sovereigns. The slaves 
there are not protected by law; but here, in| 
addition to the ties of humanity, the law inter- 
poses in favor of the aged and decrepid. With 
respect to emancipation, what is to be done with 
the slaves when freed? They must be incor- 
porated with the white citizens or colonized.” 
[Here Jefferson’s Notes are cited to show the 
difficulty and danger of incorporation.] “Though 
the Quakers may ‘choose to intermarry with them, | 
there are others among us who will choose to 
preserve their race unsullied. Where will you 
colonize them? To send them to their own} 
country would be to exchange one slavery for 
another. If we colonize them at home, will not 
the danger of their natural dispositions exist ? 
Would they be able to support a government 
toadvantage ? The Indians would either destroy 
or enslave them. What people ever engaged in 
the slave trade have abolished it? England 
dare not touch it. Shall we undertake it, to 
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gratify a volunteering society of Quakers? for 


the gratification of a man* who, trembling under 
the lash of an evil conscience, to atone for his 
numerous hoard of former sins, emancipated his 
negroes? JI call it not an act of humanity. It 
was a death-bed repentance ; the fear of torments 
in another world, and the terrors of eternal 
damnation. Christianity is not repugnant to 
slavery. This may be seen by several passages. 
The case of Onesimus is one. The apostle did 
not require Philemon to set him free. Neither 
was slavery prohibited by Moses. Justice for- 
bids interference. I hold one thousand acres of 
rice land onthe Altamaha. Importations [of 
slaves] being expected, this land is worth three 
guineas an acre; take away this expectation and 
you destroy the value ; restrict importations, and 
you diminish that value one half. Numbers in 
South Carolina and Georgia are in that predica- 
ment. Howare they tobecompensated? Have 
the Quakers a purse sufficient? Are they wil- 
ling to carry justice and humanity so far as to give 
it? Has © ongress a treasury sufficient for this 
purpose ?”” 


For the information of Friends and others we 
insert the following card, giving the rates at 
which the various editions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, published by the Bible Association of 
Friends in America, are sold. It will be ob- 
served that the prices are very low. 


Size of 


Bible or; Number! | 
Testa- lof Vols. How Bound. | Price- 


ment. | 


Refe- ( With Family 


rence < Record, Index }Super.| 8vo. |2 vols. 'Calf, pt. bk. &c./$5 00 

Bible. { &Concordance ) 
do. do. 

do. 

do. 

do 

do. 

do. 


3 vols.) do. 
2 vols. 
1 vol. 
2 vols 
3 vols. 
1 vol. 
2 vols. 
+ vols 
1 vol. 
1 vol. 
do. jt vol. 
do. jl vol. 
12mo.\1 vol. 
2imo 
do. 
do. 
«oe! GO. 
-| do, 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 

| do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
24mo. 
do. 


do. 

do. 

Fine. 

do, 

do. 
do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
Saenet Ns cc ecncoeesscoaes 
do. ° 
do. 
do. 
do. 

New Testame nt e ceccccccccees 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
= 


Shp. pt. bk. &c. 
do. do. | 
do. do. 

Calf, do. 
do. do, 
do. do. 

Plain Sheep. - 

Shp. flexible bk! 

Calf embossed | 
do. do. & gilt} 2 

Plain Sheep..- -| 

Musilin...- +--+ «| 

. Sklwer-.--+--+- | 
coces cit Shee op bands.-- 
Calf embossed .} 

do. do. & gilt} 1 

Morocco do.) 1 
Pocket bk.form) 
wjeeeeee lg bound Sheep} 
Plain Sheep. -- 

do. Sheep, extra.-- 

Testament and Psalms, bound 

together et eeecccccce coccees d 

do. b 


Plain Sheep. -- 
- Sheep, extra..- -! 


Where example keeps pace with authority, 
power hardly fails to be obeyed, and magistrates 
to be honored.— Penn. 


* The speaker here named a Friend, then present, 
who in early life had emancipated his slaves, and 
was distinguished for his general philanthropy. 
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Diep, in the eighth month last, Hannan, wife of 
Jesse Talbot, aged seventy-one years. 

This dear friend’s health had been declining for 
some years, but at times she was able to attend meet- 
ings. A few days before the closing scene she was 
quite as well as usual, but was ever on the watch, 
feeling that the shades of evening were drawing near, 
and that her earthly pilgrimage would soon be ended. 
She often expressed to her beloved family that all was 
peace within, or words to that effect, for she kad en- 
deavored to do her work in the day time. She was 
Clerk to the Yearly Meeting of Baltimore, for many 
years, a station she was particularly qualified for, 
being of quick perception, and also feeling a deep in- 
terest in the prosperity of the church ; she also filled 
the station of Elder acceptably. Her loss has been 
deeply felt, she being of a meek and humble spirit, 
and ever ready to exercise that charity which suffereth 
long and is kind. She stood firm through the many 
changes which our Society has passed through, but 
her faith and confidence were in that power which 
will sustain ‘in seasons of trial. Often did she experi- 
ence that the Lord was as a covert from the storm, 
and as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 


——, On the 2nd of 12th month last, in Henry Co., 

Ind., StepHen Macy, aged nearly 79 years, a member 
of Duck Creek Monthly Meeting. 
, At Clintondale, Ulster Co., N. Y., on the 14th 
of 12th mo., 1857, NarHanreL THorn, aged 73 years, 
an esteemed member of Marlborough Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

This beloved friend was of a feeble constitution 
from youth, often enduring much physical suffering, 
which, through the sanctifying power of Divine grace, 
was, we believe, a means of causing him early to 
“seek an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and 
which fadeth not away.” 

By thus submitting himself to the refining opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, he was at times enabled to 
rejoice in the God of his salvation; and feeling a liv- 
ing concern that others should come, taste, and see 
that the Lord is good, his voice was frequently heard 
in our religious assemblies, in exhortation or in com- 
memoration of the mercy and goodness of Israel’s 
Shepherd. 

His last illness was short, yet having long desired 
to be in readiness for the final change, he appeared 
like one fully ripe for the Heavenly garner, expressing 
at different times, “ All is peace.” The sweet and 
tranquil state of his mind, with his dying counsel, 
was very impressive and consoling; urging upon his 
sorrowing friends the necessity of greater dedication 
of heart to their Lord and Master, that there may be 
posts and pillars, burden and standard-bearers raised 
up in the Church, 


, In Dublin, Ind., on the 12th inst., CHares 


M. Witsoy, son of Timothy and Elizabeth A. Wilson, 
in the 2d year of his age. 











THE PROFITS OF FARMING. 


I notice that the old question is occasionally 
mooted in The Cultivator, whether farming is 
profitable. It seems to me a very short argument, 
or rather no argument at all; it is a very simple 
question of fact. Look the land over, east, west, 
north and south ; everywhere you see evidences 
that farming is profitable. On every hill, and 
in every valley of this wide land, you see good 
roads, commodious and handsome houses, or- 
chards, gardens, carriages and horses, and an 
abundant supply of all things necessary for the 
comfort, convenience, and pleasure of the whole 





rural population, and almost all are the fruits of 
agricultural industry. Itis true there are few, if 
any, very rich, as some in the cities and large 
villages ; but this is one of the beauties of it, 
that this great aggregate of wealth is so nearly 
equally distributed. Seldom one becomes very 
rich by farming, but tens of thousands obtain all 
that wealth can give. It is worthy of note also 
that seldom one fails of a competence who ex- 
ercises ordinary industry and economy ; while in 
many other branches of business a small propor- 
tion only become very rich, and the others come 
to poverty. 

I know that it takes many years of toil and 
careful frugality to reach an independence ; the 
gains of the farmer are moderate, but they are 
sufficient, except for those with whom riches are 
the principal thing. It can be easily demon- 
strated that capital, judiciously invested and well 
managed in farming, will return to the owner six 
per cent. per annum, and a moderate reward for 
his skill and labor. It is unnecessary in these 
times to say much in favor of the security of the 
investment. It may be well to note that the 
farmer does not need, as some do, to make a 
great fortune; before he begins to enjoy it. So 
soon asa young farmer plants himself upon a 
farm, though new and unpaid for, he begins to 
have all that wealth can purchase. He already 
has attained what the merchant spends years of 
doubtful toil to acquire. 

What is it that the most anxious tradesman, 
or mechanic, or professional man looks to as the 
happy end of all his labor? It is that he may 
have an independent home in the country ; and 
all this the young farmer begins with. 

“ Oh, knew he but his happiness !” 


Country Gentleman. 


SLAVERY AGITATION. 


HOW MISSOURI IS TO BECOME A FREE STATE. 


‘From a speech delivered in the Hall of the House of Represen- 
tatives at Jefferson City, Missouri, by James B. GARDENHIRE, 
President of the Jefferson City Land Company } 


Much of the evil of slavery agitation has re- 
sulted from erroneous positions assumed in the 
South. Some of these I propose to consider. 
When right at home, the North has never failed 
to sustain us, and sometimes even when we were 
wrong. If we would take just positions at home, 
and maintain them through our Representatives 
in Congress, the flood of agitation would be con- 
sumed, and the dangerous occupation of sectional 
agitators would be gone. Extremes might do 
their worst, but none would fear for the Union, 
or dread the terrible scourge of civil strife. 

The first of these errors I shall notice is one 
advocated here by Mr. Green the other night, 
that slavery is a moral, social, political ands reli- 
gious blessing, and to be treated as such. A 
doctrine so utterly at war with humanity, and 
with the opinions of our most eminent statesmen, 
invites refutation, especially when the prejudices 
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it engenders are turned to political account, at 
the sacrifice of individual enterprise and social 
progress. 

Slavery existed, it is said, when our Saviour 
was upon earth, and he did not condemn it. 
What sort of slavery? Negro slavery? Say? 
The argument proves too much. It enslaves the 
white man as well as the negro. The slavery 
then existing was of the white man—the van- 
quished, the victim of a superior force, of con- 
quest, of war. If the argument is right, the 
freedom of the white man is left to the mercy of 
the strong. But, without troubling you with 
theology, I will add that it has been thought our 
Saviour did condemn slavery, when he said, “All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them.’”’ A broad rule, 
and, applied to slavery, means, if you catch and 
enslave other men, you must let other men catch 
and enslave you. Mr. Jefferson may have been 
thinking of some such just rule when he said, 
as heretofore quoted, that an exchange of situa- 
tions was among possible events, and might be- 
come probable by supernatural interference, and 
that the Almighty had no attribute which could 
take side with us in such a contest. 

It is said that our slaves are better fed and 
clothed and cared for than the white laborers of 
the North. This argument, also, proves too much, 
and enslaves the white man. If true, and, being 
true, slavery is therefore right, these poor labor- 
ers ought to be caught and enslaved, and com- 


fortably fed and clothed and cared for, as our| 


slaves are. 


without the unanswerable Portuguese argument 
—brute foree—which convinced the African at 
the beginning of the slave-trade. 

It is again said that we enslave our children 

and apprentices, until twenty-one years old, and 
the right to do this includes the right to enslave 
the negro. This argument is.of the same class 
with the others, and affects the white man in the 
same way. The right to enslave one race in- 
cludes the right to enslave all races, and the 
right to enslave all races includes the right to 
enslave any individual of any race. This rule 
would set us to catching and enslaving one 
another, and force alone, as between the Portu- 
guese and African, could determine who should 
be the master and who the slave, reducing 
slavery to its known origin and argument—brute 
force. 
_ The civil law defines slavery thus: “ Slavery 
18 an institution, by the laws of nations, by which 
one man is subjected to another man, as master, 
contrary to nature.” 

And Chief-Justice Marshall, expounding this, 
says : ‘‘ That slavery is contrary to the laws of 
nature, will scarcely be denied ; that every man 
has a right to the fruits of his own labor, is 
generally admitted; and that no person can 
rightfully deprive him of these fruits, and appro- 


The poor fellows could hardly be| 
made to appreciate the advantage of the change, | 


priate them to his will, seems the necessary result 
of that admission.” 

It is a well-known historical fact that the Bar- 
bary States, commanding the navigation of the 
Mediterranean, were in the constant habit of 
catching and enslaving Christians. Treaty stipu- 
lations, and the combined efforts of civilized 
Europe, were not sufficient to prevent it. To 
protect our citizens from the Barbary argument, 
which always convinced, when presented by the 
orators of the Mediterranean—the Algerine 
pirates—the United States, in 1815, sent out a 
squadron under Decatur, and, by his bombard- 
ment of Algiers, he convinced them that the 
question of Slavery was debatable, and that he 
was in favor of agitation. 

Now, however plausible the argument in favor 
of negro slavery, submitted to us the other night, 
I have a much better one in favor of enslaving 
Christians, made a hundred and seventy years 
ago, by Sidi Mehemet Ibrahim, a member of the 
Divan of Algiers, and which may be seen in 
Martin’s account of his consulship, anno 1687. 
It was against granting the petition of the sect 
called Erika, or Purists, who prayed for the 
abolition of piracy and slavery as being unjust. 
The African’s specch, as traaslated, is as follows : 

* Allah Bismillah, &e. God is great and 
Mahomet is his prophet. 

“ Have these Erika considered the conse- 
quences of granting their petition? If we cease 
our cruises against the Christians, how shall we 
be furnished with the commodities their countries 
produce, and which are so necessary for us? If 
we forbear to make slaves of their people, who in 
this hot climate are to cultivate our lands? Who 
are to perform the common labors of our city, 
and in our families? Must we not then be our 
own slaves? And is there not more compassion 
and more favor due to us as Mussulmans than to 
these Christian dogs? We have now about fifty 
thousand slaves in and near Algiers. This num- 
ber, if not kept up by fresh supplies, will soon 
diminish, and be gradually annihilated. If wethen 
cease taking and plundering the infidel ships and 
making slaves of the seamen and passengers, our 
lands will become of no value for want of culti- 
vation ; the rents of houses in the city will sink 
one-half; and the revenue of government, arising 
from its share of prizes, be totally destroyed! 
And for what? To gratify the whims of a 
whimsical sect, who would have us not only for- 
bear making more slaves, but even manumit 
those we have. 

“ But who is to indemnify their masters for 
their loss ? Will the State do it? Is our treasury 
sufficient? Will the Erikado it? Canthey do 
it? Orwould they, to do what they think jus- 
tice to the slaves, do a greater injustice to the 
owners? And if we set our slaves free, what is 
to be done with them? Few of them will return 
| to their countries ; they know too well the greater 
hardships they must there be subject to; they 
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will not embrace our holy religion ; they will not 
adopt our manners ; our people will not pollute 
themselves by intermarrying with them. 

“ Must we maintain them as beggars in our 
streets, or suffer our properties to become the 
prey of their pillage? For men accustomed to 
slavery will not work for their livelihood when not 
compelled. And what is there so pitiable in their 
present condition ? Were they not slaves in their 
own countries? Are not Spain, Portugal, France, 
and the Italian States governed by despots who 
hold all their subjects in slavery without excep- 
tion ? Even England treats its sailors as slaves ; 
for they are, whenever the government pleases, 
seized and confined in ships of war, condemned 
not only to work, but to fight, for small wages, 
or a mere subsistence, not better than our slaves 
are allowed by us. Is their condition then made 
worse by falling into our hands? No; they have 
only exchanged one slavery for another, and, I 
may say, a better ; for here they are brought into 
a land where the sun of Islamism gives forth its 
light, and shines in full splendor, and they have 
an opportunity of making themselves acquainted 
with the true doctrine, and thereby saving their 
immortal souls. Those who remain at home have 
not that happiness. Sending the slaves home, 
then, would be sending them out of light into 
darkness. I repeat the question. What is to 
be done with them? I have heard it suggested 
that they may be planted in the wilderness, where 
there is plenty of land for them to subsist on, 
and where they may flourish as a free State ; but 
they are, I doubt not, too little disposed to labor 
without compulsion, as well as too ignorant to 
establish a good government ; and the wild Arabs 
would soon molest and destroy, or again enslave 
them. While serving us, we take care to pro- 
vide them with everything, and they are treated 
with humanity. The laborers in their own 
country are, as I am well informed, worse fed, 
lodged and clothed. 
them is therefore already mended, and requires 
no further improvement. 

“ Here their lives are in safety. They are not 
liable to be impressed for soldiers, and forced to 
cut one another’s Christian throats, as in the 
wars of their own countries. If some of the re- 
ligious, mad bigots, who now tease us with their 
silly petitions, have, in a fit of blind zeal, freed 
their slaves, it was not generosity, it was not 
humanity, that moved them to the action ; it was 
from the conscious burthen of a load of sins, 
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world and all it contains to his faithful Mussul- 
mans, who are to enjoy it of right, as fast as they 


conquer it. Let us, then, hear no more of this 
detestable proposition, the manumission of Chris- 
tian slaves, the adoption of which would, by de- 
preciating our lands and houses, and thereby 
depriving so many good citizens of their proper- 
ties, create universal discontent, and provoke in- 
surrections, to the endangering of government 
and producing general confusion. I have, there- 
fore, no doubt that this wise council will prefer 
the comfort and happiness of a whole nation of 
true believers to the whim of a few Erika, and 
dismiss the petition.” 

The result was, as Mr. Martin tells us, that 
the Divan came to this resolution : 

“The doctrine that plundering and enslaving 
the Christians is unjust, is, at best, problematical; 
but that it is the interest of this State to continue 
the practice, is clear ; therefore let the petition be 
rejected. And it was rejected accordingly.” 

Franklin, in commenting upon this speech, 
twenty-four days before his death, said that it 
showed ‘that men’s interests and_ intellects 
operate and are operated on with surprising sim- 
ilarity, in all countries and climates, whenever 
they are under similar circumstances.” I give 
the speech and comments as I find them in 
Franklin’s Works, vol. 2, pp. 517, 518, 519, 
520, 521. 


(To be concluded. 


DR. JOHN DALTON—THE ATOMIC THEORY. 


It was a cold December morning, and the snow 
lay deep on the ground, when a man, already 
somewhat advanced in years, and carrying a 
lantern, might have been seen to emerge from 
the house of W. Johns, in George street, Man- 
chester, and proceed towards the Literary and 
Scientific Institution of that city. He was 
rather above the middle size, tall and bony. His 
features were hard, though not harsh; his eyes 
deeply set and thoughtful. His body was slight- 
ly bent—not conveying an idea of infirmity, but 
rather that sort of bending forward sometimes 
met with in pedestrians, and which creates the 
notion of a desire to hurry along. He wore the 
dress of a member of the Society of Friends, 
somewhat the worse for wear, but still not shabby 





}from age. 


The day had barely dawned; but, 
guided by the beams of his lantern, you might 
see, if observant, that his habiliments were 


and a hope, from the supposed merits of so good | spotted and stained; while a closer inspection 


a work, to be excused from damnation. 
grossly are they mistaken, to suppose slavery 
disallowed by the Alcoran. Are not the two 


precepts—to quote no more: ‘ Masters, treat| 


your slaves with kindness. 


How | 





would prove that not a few stains had become 

holes, as if burned by sparks of fire, or some 

corrosive fluid. : 
The active life of Manchester is not like an 


Slaves, serve your| ocean flood which ebbs and flows, but like the 


masters with cheerfulness and fidelity, —clear | current of an impetuous river which ever hurries 


proofs to the contrary ? 


Nor can the plundering on. 


It was difficult to regard the tall factory 






of infidels be in that sacred book forbidden, ~— 


chimneys belching forth their smoke that morn- 
it is well known from it that God has given the 


ing, to gaze on the crowded streets, and to hear 
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the busy click of machinery mingling with the 
hum of men, without feeling convinced that 
Manchester was a city of action, not of contem- 
plation—that the worker out of abstractions could 
find no place there. Silently, amidst this din 
and throng, the tall, hard-featured lantern-bearer 
moves on. He goes towards the Literary and 
Philosophie Institution. Suppose we follow. 

Is the man a lunatic? Unmoved by the hum 
of passing wayfarers, the lantern-bearer talks to 
himself. He talks of Plato, of Pythagoras and 
Thales ; he mentions also Lucretius ; then whim- 
sically mixes up those antique names with others 
of modern date. No, he is no lunatic, but a 
thinker aloud, a reverist. Arrived at the door 
of the Institution, he gives his lantern a shake, 
as much as to say, “I have it now,” then opens 
the door and enters. He next proceeds at once 
to the laboratory, and deposits his lantern on the 
table. He then lays and lights the fire, accord- 
ing to the most approved rules of fuel economy 
—a perfect model of a servant in the matter of 
saving fire-wood, for, of course, a servant he 
must be. 

Manchester has long been celebrated for her 
resident chemists. Calico-printing involves some 
of the highest branches of applied chemistry ; 
and every new color, and almost every new pat- 
tern, which may appear from time to time on a 
piece of Manchester printed goods, is the fruit of 
some new chemical discovery. In our curiosity, 
we wait. We like to see clever men at work in 
their retreats. We are in no hurry: the chemi- 
cal professor will by and by walk in. But that 
lantern-bearing Plato and Lucretius-quoting fire- 
lighter, we are getting tired of him. There, 
he will go soon. He sweeps the laboratory 
clean, and dusts the bottles. He goes, but not 
away. He proceeds to an adjoining room, and 
taking his stand in front of the wall, whereon 
hang several barometers, thermometers and hy- 
grometers, he opens a book. He now enters 
particulars of temperature, atmospheric moisture 
and barometric height, like a philosophic pains- 
taking observer. He does not work like one 
unacquainted with his toils. He is an adept. 
Looking at the barometric mercury, for instance, 
no chronicling of mere inches, or quarters, or 
even eighths of inches serves histurn. He esti- 
mates the variation from yesterday by a Vernier 
seale, as an accurate philosopher would have 
done. He compares the barometers one with 
another, and finding that the mercury contained 
in one stands lower than the mercury of the 
others, he says, (for he appears to be in the 
habit of talking to himself,) “bad, bad.” Then 
referring to a memorandum book in which the 
date of the construction of that barometer stands 
recorded, he finds the tube was neither dried nor 
was the mercury boiled. He makes a note of 
these facts. If the Professor’s servant be thus 
wise, how much wiser must the Professor be ? 

A knock—a double knock! Does the.Profes- 
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sor come at last? The lantern-bearer opened 
the door without delay, and an old gentleman 
entered. His face was radiant with joy, and he 
seemed to be out of breath. The lantern-bearer 
had no time to say a word, before the stranger 
seized him rapturously by the hand, and shook 
it heartily. ‘Friend,’ said he, “I bring you 
good news. Good morning, Docror Dalion.”’ 

The lantern-bearer opened his eyes as if arous- 
ing from a reverie, but he made no remark; his 
ideas were apparently in another channel. 

‘Good morning, Doctor Dalton,” repeated the 
stranger, laying peculiar stress on the word 
* doctor.”’ 

If his object had been to surprise the lantern- 
bearer, he was disappointed. The word “ doctor,”’ 
though strongly emphasized, seemed to have 
made no impression. The lantern-bearer was 
apparently thinking too much about his baro- 
meters, for, having bid his friend good morrow, 
he turned towards his instruments again. 

“T call you doctor,” repeated the new-comer. 
‘Do you hear me?” 

** Did you indeed ?”” replied Dalton. 

The stranger laughed. 

“Qn some people,” said he, ‘‘ honors fall un- 
thankfully, like drops of water into a thankless 
sea; whilst others would give their ears for hon- 
ors. The Oxford people are going to make you 


D. 0. L.” 
“D.C.L.” said Dalton, “and what is that ?’’ 
“ Doctor of Civil Law,” replied the friend.”’ 
“Doctor of Civil Law!” repeated Dalton, 


musingly, in a falsetto pitch of a naturally gruff 
voice; and burst into an incipient laugh, not 
loud, roistering laughter, but a subdued cackling 
laugh—a proper laugh fora philosopher. ‘‘ What 
do [ know about law, friend?’’ demanded he, as 
soon as he could speak—““law civil or law 
criminal.” 

‘« Pshaw ! it is a very great honor,” replied the 
friend—*“ the highest that can be given by the 
University.” 

“ Honor ! but I say I know nothing about civil 
law; and if I don’t know it, how can I teach 
it? and if I can’t teach it, why am I to be called 
doctor ?”’ 

“Tt is simply a compliment,” repeated the 
stranger, smiling. 

“ Well, I could call it something else, if I 
liked,’’ was Dalton’s sly remark. ‘ Doctor of 
Civil Law! Well, that is odd. If they would 
cal me doctor of the laws of atomic combina- 
tions, there would be sense and truth in it; but 
doctor of civil law is neither sense nor truth.”’ 

‘“Now I have it,” was the friend’s remark. 
“The Oxonians are determined to have you; 
and I have no doubt, as a special favor, they 
will allow the initials p.c.L. to stand for Doetor 
of Combination Laws. There, will that suit 
you ?” 

Perhaps by this time the fact will be evident 
that the elderly lantern-bearer, who came forth 
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so early in the morning to light the laboratory 
fire, was no other than the illustrious Dalton him- 
self, the philosopher whose name is associated 
with one of the most remarkable scientific dis- 
coveries of modern times—one second only in 
importance perhaps to the discovery of gravita- 
tion. Yes, it was Dalton who thus, day by day, 
lighted his laboratory fire. That great man 
would perform an analysis for half.a-crown, or 
give a lesson for eighteenpence, and thank you, in 
either case, for the trifle; whilst many an in- 
ferior chemist would have thought himself dis- 
honored by touching any but a golden fee—so 
little connection is there between self-respect 
and self-conceit. 
[To be concluded.] 


THE INDIANS. 


With regard to the Indians, the Secretary of 
the Interior says :— 


The members of the Indian tribes within our 
limits, while they are not citizens, cannot, with 
strict propriety, be termed foreigners. ‘“ Domestic 
dependent nations, their relations to the United 
States resemble those of a ward to his guardian. 
They look to our government for protection, and 
appeal to it for relief to their wants.” While we 
negotiate treaties with them, which are ratified 
with all the solemnity befitting a contract to 
which nations are parties, we undertake to con- 
strue and execute their provisions, acknowledg- 
ing no responsibility but such as we may owe to 
As the limits of our 


truth, honor and justice. 
civilization have been extended, the number of 
these children of the forest with whom our 
people are brought into immediate contact, is 
greatly increased. ‘Treaties multiply ; rights are 
acquired ; mutual obligations are assumed ; obe- 
dience is promised on the one part, protection is 


guarantied on the other. The Indian Bureau is 
grown to be a great foreign office, conducting 
the correspondence and adjusting the relations of 
more than sixty interior governments; while it 
is at the same time charged with the control, 
regulation and protection of the rights of the in- 
dividual members of these governments. 


Subsequently, the Report proceeds thus :— 


The plan which has suggested itself as the 
most likely to arrest the demoralization now 
rapidly increasing, and, at the same time, lay a 
solid foundation for their ultimate civilization, 
may be briefly outlined thus :— 

They should be gathered on smaller reserva- 
tions and in denser settlements. They must be 
familiarized with the idea of separate property, 
by encouraging them to erect houses as homes for 
themselves and their families. For this purpose 
the reservations should be divided into farms of 
suitable size, and distributed among the indi- 
viduals of the tribes to hold, in severalty, as 
their separate and private estate, but without 
the power of selling, mortgaging, leasing, or in 
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any manner alienating the same, except to 
members of the same tribe with themselves. 
Settlements by white men within the reserves 
should be prohibited, and the prohibition rigidly 
enforced ; and increased efforts should be made 
to suppress the sale of ardent spirits, to effect 
which the co-operation of the Indian authorities 
should be secured. Farms should be established 
in central positions, at which all the children of 
the tribe should be collected and required to labor, 
and where they could be taught the rudiments of 
an education. A certain portion of them should 
be apprenticed to useful trades, and the surplus of 
the proceeds of their labor, whether on the farm 
or in the workshop, should be divided among 
their parents. Here they would be taught the 
great truths—that labor is honorable, and that 
want and suffering inevitably follow in the train 
of improvidence and idleness. Implements of 
husbandry, blankets and clothing, useful articles 
of furniture, books, and, indeed, everything 
which promises to give comfort to their homes, 
should be purchased and divided per capita. 

Should their income be more than sufficient 
to meet the outlay required for these purposes, 
then the remainder might be paid in money. 
Now theannual indiscriminate distribution of their 
national funds among the Indians is gradually 
working their ruin; whereas a wise policy, such 
as any parental government should adopt, would 
necessarily produce the happiest results. 

The details of the system should, of course, 
be modified to suit the varied conditions of the 
several tribes ; but the uniform application of its 
leading ideas to the government of the tribes in 
the central and northern superintendencies is, [ 
conceive, indispensable. 

The conditions of affairs in the southern 
superintendency presents a gratifying spectacle. 
The four great tribes of Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
Cherokees and Creeks, with the kindred bands 
of Seminoles occupying the territory west of 
Arkansas, have steadily improved in morals, in 
education, in the comprehension of, and respect 
for, the rights of persons and of property, and 
in a knowledge of the theory and principles of 
government. They have regularly organized 
governments, constructed upon the model of our 
own State constitutions, governors, legislatures, 
codes of laws and judicial magistracies to expound 
them. There the path of duty is plain. Every 
encouragement should be held out to them to 
persevere in well-doing, until the period arrives 
when, ripe for citizenship, they shall be admitted 
to the full enjoyment of its rights and privileges. 

One grievance, however, to which they are 
subjected, and of which they justly complain, 
deserves the consideration of Congress. While 
the Constitutions, laws and treaties of the United 
States are in force over this territory, there is no 
local tribunal empowered to take cognizance of 
the causes which arise under them; which, 
therefore, are sent for trial to the United States 
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District Courts in the State of Arkansas. This 
not only causes great expense and inconvenience 
to the suitors, but, in criminal cases especially, 
interferes with the impartial administration of jus- 
tice. A Choctaw or Chickasaw, accused of an 
offence against the laws of the United States, is 
hurried away from his friends, to be tried at a 
remote point, in a community which has no 
sympathy with him. Unable to compel the at- 
tendance of his witnesses, and deprived of the 
aid and comfort extended to the white man 
similarly situated, he defends himself under 
great disadvantages. There is a manifest injustice 
in this which should be remedied at once; and I 
would suggest the establishment, by Congress, of 
a District Court of the United States for this ter- 
ritory, to hold at least one term annually for each 
of the four tribes of Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws 
and Chickasaws. Among these tribes there are 
educated, well-read lawyers, and the holding of a 


court in their country would create, in the minds 
of the people, respect for the laws, and give dig- 
nity to the administration of justice. 


A VOICE FROM HEAVEN. 


I shine in the light of God, 
His likeness stamps my brow, 

Through the shadows of death my feet have trod, 
And I reign in glory now! 


No breaking heart is here, 
No keen and thrilling pain, 

No wasted cheek, where the frequent tear 
Hath rolled and left its stain. 


I have found the joys of heaven, 
I am one of the angel band; 

To my head a crown of gold is given, 
And a harp is in my hand! 


I have learned the song they sing 
Whom Jesus hath set free; 

And the glorious walls of heaven still ring 
With my new-born melody! 


No sin, no grief, no pain, 
Safe in my happy home! 

My fears all fled, my doubts all slain, 
My hour of triumph come! 


O friends of mortal years, 
The trusted and the true ! 

Ye are walking still in the vale of tears, 
But I wait to welcome you. 


Do I forget ?—Oh no! 
For memory’s golden chain 

Shall bind my heart to the hearts below, 
Till they meet to touch again. 


Each link is strong and bright, 
And love’s electric flame 

Flows freely down like a river of light 
To the world from which I came. 


Do you mourn when another star 
Shines out from the glittering sky ? 

Do you weep when the raging voice of war, 
And the storms of conflict die? 


Then, why should your tears run down, 
And your hearts be sorely riven, 

For another gem in the Saviour’s crown, 
And another soul in heaven? 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien INTELLIGENCE.—Dates from Liverpool are 
to the 2d inst. No further reduction in its discount 
rate had been made by the Bank of England. The 
demand was moderate. Few additional failures had 
occurred, and the year closed more favorably than 
had been anticipated. The joint stock banks had re- 
duced their rate of allowance on deposits to 7 per 
cent. The demand for silver for exportation to India 
had somewhat increased. At Hamburg, the rate of 
discount had declined to 4} per cent. Cotton had 
slightly advanced at Liverpool, the price being from 
6d. to 6d. Stock in port at the end of the year, 
400,000 bales, of which 199,000 were American. 
Breadstuffs and provisions were generally dull, but 
prices steady. 

The British revenue returns for the year show a 
decrease of receipts for the last quarter of about 
£800,000, aud in the year of about £1,800,000. This 
decrease arises principally from diminished taxation, 
although the commercial depression had considerable 
influence towards the close of the year. 

The steamer Sarah Sands, bound for India with 
troops, took fire and burned for fifteen hours, but by 
extraordinary exertions the flames were at length sub- 
dued. An explosion took place in one of the maga- 
zines, and the after part of the ship was almost com- 
pletely destroyed. She put into Mauritius for repairs 
with fifteen feet of water in the hold. 

France.—The Paris Constitutionnel boldly defends 
the virtual revival of the African slave trade under 
the sanction of the French government, and ridicules 
the opposition of English philanthropists. It is as- 
serted, however, from other quarters, that there is no 
doubt that the Emperor will not renew the contract 
for supplying the French colonies with negroes. 

It is said that all the exiled Generals have received 
an unconditional permission to return to France. 

Iraty.—The official report of the recent earthquake 
in Naples states that twelve villages have nearly dis- 
appeared, and all the buildings of Potenza are in 
ruins. Four hundred lives were lost at Castilla, and 
thirty at Palla. Sicily had wholly escaped. Shocks 
were felt at Naples on the 19th and 20th, but had 
little effect. 

GerMany.—It is reported that the European powers 
are about to make an energetic attempt to get rid of 
the State duties levied by Hanover on the navigation 
of the Elbe. 

Inp1a.—Accounts from Calcutta are to 11th mo. 
25th. The rebels had not evacuated Lucknow. Gen. 
Campbell had asked for reinforcements, although his 
force was computed at 12,000 men, in good order. 
Serious disorders were anticipated in Rajpootana. 

Cuina.—At the last accounts, the English fleet was 
about to enter the Canton river. It was the design of 
the English commander to make the dispute entirely 
local, but it was not known what course the Chinese 
government would adopt relative te English traders 
in the other ports. The French naval commander 
was about to join in the attack on Canton, though 
without any formal convention or alliance. The 
American Minister, William B. Reed, had arrived at 
Hong Kong. 

Mexico.—The recent revolutionary proceedings in 
the city of Mexico, by which Comonfort was made 
Dictator, have not been received with favor in the in- 
terior, and several States have openly declared against 
them. Vera Cruz has withdrawn from its adhesion 
to Comonfort, a formidable military coalition is form- 
ing against him, and another civil war appears prob- 
able. 
one of which states that Walker never could have 
been President of Nicaragua, as he claims, because 
the constitution of that State restricts the office to 
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FRIENDS’ 


Nicaracva.—Col. Anderson, who held possession 
of Fort Castillo with a portion of Walker’s party, was 
taken prisoner, with all his men, by a force from the 
U. 8. frigate Susquehanna, on the 24th ult. He had 
previously burned the fort, and destroyed some of the 
steamboats on the river. The prisoners were sent 
to the United States. 

Canapa.—At the beginning of the present year, the 
method of reckoning currency by pounds, shillings 
and pence was abolished, and a decimal system sub- 
stituted. 

West Inpies.—The yellow fever is reported to be 
very virulent both at Havana and Port au Prince. 


Domestic.—Accounts from the Utah expedition are 
to the Ist ult. Most of the troops were in winter 
quarters at Fort Bridger, which was being rebuilt. A 
portion were posted forty miles distant. They were 
in good health, and had provisions to last till next 
summer, on short allowance, but additional supplies 
had been sent for. Nearly two-thirds of the animals 
had died, the grass on the road having been nearly 
all burned. Governor Cumming, who was with the 
troops, had issued a proclamation, declaring that per- 
sons guilty of the acts of violence supposed to be 
countenanced by Ex-Governor Young, were in a state 
of rebellion, and stating that a Court for the trial of 
offenders would be organized near Fort Bridger. A 
posse of the well-disposed inhabitants of the territory 
would be first used to enforce the laws, and that fail- 
ing, military force would be used. The proclamation 
commands all armed bodies to disband and return 
home, on peril of punishment as traitors. 

On account of a dispute relative to the legality of 
the removal of the capital, the territorial legislature 
of Nebraska has divided into two bodies, the majority 
going to Florence, the new capital, while the minority 
remain at Omaha, in possession of the records. 

The advices from Kansas, respecting the late elec- 
tion, are still so contradictory that the result cannot 
be ascertained. J. Calhoun, President of the Lecomp- 
ton Convention, who had fled to Missouri, to escape 
threatened injury, has been escorted back to Lecomp- 
ton by U.S.troops. The State legislature, elected un- 
der the Topeka organization, met at Topeka on the 4th 
inst., and after receiving a message from Gov. Robin- 
son, adjourned to Lawrence. The Territorial legisla- 
ture was also in session, and had removed from Le- 
compton to Lawrence. The message of Gov. Den- 
ver io the latter body advised the avoidance of legis- 
lation till the action of Congress relative to the Le- 
compton constitution is known, since the acts of the 
legislature will be nullified, should Kansas be admit- 
ted under that constitution. 

The Minnesota constitution which has been sent to 
Congress by the President, is the one signed only by 
the members of the Democratic, or minority division 
of the convention, the copy signed by both divisions 
not having then been forwarded. It has since been re- 
ceived, certified by the Secretary of the territory, but 
Gov. Medary refused his signature, having previously 
attested the other copy. 

Both branches of the Ohio legislature have passed 
resolutions instructing their Senators and Represen- 
tatives in Congress to oppose the admission of Kan- 
sas under the Lecompton, or any other constitution, 
not the clear expression of the will of the majority. 

Forty-two Llamas, from South America, arrived at 
New York recently, consigned to a Baltimore firm. 
The object of their importation is to distribute them 
in wool-growing districts, with a view to naturaliz- 
ing the species. Nineteen Angora goats, and three 
sheep, imported by government, arrived at Boston a 
few days since, from Constantinople. 

Among the documents relating to Central America, 
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natives. Another returns thanks to our government on 

behalf of Nicaragua, Guatemala, and Salvador, for 
the arrest of Walker by Com. Paulding, saying that 
the point whence he was taken is an almost deserted 
one, where no Nicaraguan authorities exist who could 
have dealt properly with the invaders; and that, 
therefore, the Minister considers the proceedings of 
Com. Paulding as entirely justifiable. 

An agreed case has been made up and submitted to 
the Supreme Court of California, for testing the right 
of the people to legalize the payment of the State 
debt by a vote,as was done at the late election. 
A speedy decision is looked for, and it is not doubted 
that it will be affirmative. 

PennsyLvania LeGistaTurE.—The report of the 
State Treasurer, showing where the money of the 
Commonwealth is deposited, was presented to the 
lower House on the 13th. The balance in the treasury 
was $709,141, of which $487,063 was deposited in 
banks. The two Houses met in joint convention on 
the 15th, to count the vote for Governor, which was 
officially announced as follows: Wm. F. Packer, 188, 
846; David Wilmot, 146,139; Isaac Hazlehurst, 28, 
096. A petition was presented to the Senate from 
stockholders of the Bank of Pennsylvania, asking for 
the passage of the pending bill, authorizing the sale 
or assignment of the ckarter of that institution. A 
bill passed both houses, making an appropriation to 
purchase a house for the residence of the Governor. 
Gov. Packer was inaugurated on the 19th inst. 

Coneress.—The Senate has passed a bill repealing 
the act which authorized the Secretary of the Navy 
to change the names of vessels in certain cases. On 
the 14th, a resolution was adopted asking the Interior 
Department for an estimate of the quantity of land 
granted to Minnesota for railroad purposes, by the act 
of last session; and one calling on the War Depart- 
ment for the report of the commission on war claims 
in Oregon and Washington territories. On the 19th, 
the committee on the Pacific Railroad reported a bill, 
authorizing the President to receive bids, and to make 
a contract for locating the road, having a view to 
economy and the best route. Alternate sections of 
land on each side of the road shall be granted, and 
$12,500 per mile advanced on the completion of every 
25 miles, till $25,000,000 shall be reached ; the sums 
thus advanced to be returned in mail service and the 
transportation of troops and munitions of war. 

The capture of Walker, and the questions connected 
therewith, constituted the principal topics of debate 
in the House of Representatives during the past week. 
The President’s message on the subject, with aceom- 
panying documents, and one stating, in response to 
a resolution of inquiry, that Nicaragua had made no 
complaint of Com. Paulding’s violation of her terri- 
tory, were received on the 12th. Blair, of Mo., on 
the 14th, gave notice of his intention to offer a reso- 
lution providing for the appointment of a committee, 
With instructions to inquire into the expediency of 
acquiring territory, either in Central or South Amer- 
ica, for colonizing free blacks, to be protected by the 
United States; and denounced the aggressive move- 
ments against Central America, as designed to extend 
slavery. The part of the President’s annual message 
relating to military expenditures, was referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, with instructions to inquire into 
the expediency of amending the neutrality laws. On 
the 15th, a resolution was adopted providing for a 
select committee to investigate the charges preferred 
against the members and officers of the last House, 
growing out of the disbursement of money by Law- 
rence, Stone & Co., of Boston, or others, and report 

the facts, with such recommendations as they deem 
proper. The Senate bill, making appropriations of 


transmitted to Congress by the President, are several | indemnity for slaves carried from the Southern States 


letters from the Nicaraguan Minister at Washington, | during the last war with Great Britain, was taken up. 


